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Changing the Organizational 


Character of a School 


The purpose of this paper is to 
describe and analyze how the organi- 
zational character of an elementary 
school was altered through a deliber- 
ate program of bringing about change. 
The focus is on changes in structure 
and process in the school as decision- 
making was shared with teachers. 

The structure of school organiza- 
tions typically follows that of formal 
organizations. It includes principles 
such as task specialization, chain of 
command, unity of direction, and 
span of control. The study of orga- 
nizations has, until recently, focused 
on these elements and on the effects 
of relationships between the formal 
and the informal organization. Re- 
searchers have studied leader be- 
havior, leader traits, motivation, job 
attitude and satisfaction, morale, and 
other organizational dimensions. The 
studies, though valuable, have tended 
to look at an organization in a one- 
dimensional frame or reference. Re- 
searchers who use a one-dimensional 
frame of reference analyze, describe, 


206 


or examine particular behaviors or at- 
titudes and their effects on one aspect 
of organizational functioning. In con- 
trast, researchers who use a multi- 
dimensional frame of reference see an 
organization as a complex system of 
interaction between the formal and 
the informal organization and focus 
on the dynamics and the nature of 
intra-organizational strengths, and 
weaknesses. 

An example of this frame of refer- 
ence is a model proposed by Ren- 
sis Likert, which has been tested 
chiefly in business and industrial set- 
tings (1). The results have indicated 
that when the characteristics of an 
organization are altered in particular 
directions, the change affects produc- 
tivity as well as the satisfaction of per- 
sonal needs of members of the orga- 
nization (2). 

The application and the testing of 
Likert’s model in education are com- 
plicated by a lack of generally agreed 
on measures of output, or productiv- 
ity. Despite this lack, our experiences 
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suggest that school organizations are 
more like than unlike other organiza- 
tions. This assumption led us to 
believe that schools, like other orga- 
nizations, would differ measurably, 
depending on how well individual 
needs and organizational goals are 
integrated. 

Likert describes four systems of or- 
ganizational management (3). These 
fall on a continuum from exploitive- 
authoritative (System 1), benevo- 
lent-authoritative (System 2), consul- 
tative (System 3), to participative 
group (System 4). Likert’s four-sys- 
tem typology of organizations (based 
on management styles) assumes that 
organizational processes, specifically 
behaviors, can be described and mea- 
sured on a continuum. Research, es- 
pecially in businesses, supports this 
assumption and suggests that the be- 
havioral patterns of an organization, 
although related to management style, 
are directly linked to productivity. 

Each of Likert’s four organizational 
systems can be described by seven 
basic characteristics of organizations. 
These are leadership processes, moti- 
vational processes, communication 
processes, interaction-influence pro- 
cesses, decision-making _ processes, 
goal-setting processes, and control 
processes. These characteristics are 
described here briefly for the partici- 
pative-group form of management, 
since this is the system that appears to 
be most productive in business and 
industry. Ihe model described is an 
ideal model, which in reality would 
be most difficult to attain (1: 13-24). 
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The participative-group 
organization (System 4) 


1. Leadership processes 


Leadership processes are typified by 
behaviors in which superordinates ex- 
hibit to subordinates complete con- 
fidence and trust in all matters. This 
trust is demonstrated through suppor- 
tive behavior in all situations. In Li- 
kert’s words: “The leadership and 
other processes of the organization 
must be such as to ensure a maximum 
probability that in all interactions and 
in all relationships within the orga- 
nization, each member, in the light of 
his background, values, desires, and 
expectations will view the experience 
as supportive and one which builds 
and maintains his sense of personal 
worth and importance” (1: 103). 

This behavior is exhibited through 
open communication and discussion of 
ideas and opinions between super- 
ordinate and subordinate. 


2. Motivational forces 


Motivational forces provide intrin- 
sic rewards based on group participa- 
tion and involvement in setting goals, 
improving methods, and appraising 
progress. Motivational forces tend to 
reinforce each other at both the feel- 
ing and the task levels. Favorable atti- 
tudes tend to stimulate behavior con- 
sonant with the carrying out of the 
goals of the organization. Personnel 
feel responsible for attaining goals and 
co-operate willingly in a setting of 
mutual confidence and trust. Further, 
high satisfaction is derived from mem- 
bership in the organization. 
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3. Communication processes 


Communication processes are open 
and used vertically and horizontally 
at all levels. Communications are ini- 
tiated at all levels and provide infor- 
mation on problem-solving. Commu- 
nication is generally accepted, and 
little attempt is made to distort mes- 
sages. Through this open communica- 
tion system superordinates are able to 
accurately appraise and understand 
the problems of subordinates. 


4. Interaction-influence processes 


Continuous friendly interaction, 
characterized by a high degree of 
confidence and trust, is exhibited ex- 
tensively throughout the organiza- 
tion. Subordinates perceive themselves 
as having influence over the goals, 
methods, and activities of the orga- 
nization. Superordinates have a sub- 
stantial influence, which is exerted in 
a non-autocratic fashion. As a con- 
sequence of this reciprocal influence, 
all members of the organization may 
show positive socioemotional behav- 
iors. Subsystems of the organization 
are able to influence each other effec- 
tively. 


5. Decision-making processes 


Decision-making is shared widely 
throughout the organization. Ideas 
from different work groups are shared 
so that the information will be avail- 
able when decisions are made. De- 
cision-makers use expertise where it 
exists in the organization and are well 
aware of consequences and the poten- 


tiality for unanticipated consequences. 
Where possible, decisions are made 
at the same level at which they will be 
carried out. The decision-making pro- 
cess contributes to high motivation, 
co-operation, and esprit among 
groups. 


6. Goal-setting processes 


High-level goals are sought by all 
groups and are established by means 
of group participation. Expressed and 
unexpressed feelings promote full ac- 
ceptance of group goals. 


7. Control processes 

The organizational control process 
is concerned with the locus of evalu- 
ation—whether it is internal or exter- 
nal. ‘The informal organization and 
the formal organization act in con- 
cert, producing an environment in 
which evaluation stems from agreed 
upon goals. 

Without listing the characteristics 
of the other systems, it is apparent that 
organizations generally, including 
schools, fall short of the description 
of this hypothetical organization. 


Background of the study 


The present study is an analysis of 
an attempt to change the organization 
of an elementary school in an urban 
ghetto. The school had about twelve 
hundred pupils, mostly black, and 
eighty teachers, mostly white. The 
authors were asked to serve as consul- 
tants and change agents to the princi- 
pal and the staff. The consultants had 
skills in group dynamics and interac- 
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tion analysis, and a perspective on 
organizational development based on 
experiences with private and public 
organizations. 

When the consultants came to the 
school, a new principal had been ap- 
pointed. Many of the teachers viewed 
him with suspicion. His non-directive 
style of leadership was in marked con- 
trast to the style that many were ac- 
customed to. This difference between 
what they expected and what they 
perceived led to a great deal of con- 
flict and uneasiness in the school. 

The non-directive style of the new 
principal reinforced a general feeling 
of dissatisfaction and unrest among the 
staff. ‘Teachers generally felt incapable 
of coping with school problems and 
their own classroom problems. When 
a teacher brought a problem to the 
principal, he usually asked the teacher 
to deal with it himself, perhaps with 
the help of other teachers. This strat- 


egy created more problems because of 


the lack of communication among the 
teachers, which prevented group 
problem-solving. 

The school bordered on chaos. 
Children roamed the halls, interrupted 
classes, and showed little respect for 
teachers or administrators. Because of 
past experiences in the community in 
the treatment of black children, teach- 
ers feared their pupils. The teachers 
saw the principal as contributing to a 
worsening situation. They pointed to 
his failure to intervene on behalf of 
teachers, to set down rules and regu- 
lations, and to tell the teachers how 
to behave. 
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Interviews with teachers revealed 
that the problems of discipline alone 
created an explosive, uncontrollable 
situation of constant crisis. Teachers 
lived a day-to-day existence with little 
feeling of accomplishment except of 
having made it through another day. 
Survival seemed to depend on being 
able to control the children. Time was 
spent on keeping the children orderly, 
quiet, and in the room. The teachers’ 
fear and mistrust were complicated by 
their perceptions that the instructional 
program was inadequate. Most chil- 
dren read below grade level. They 
were not interested in the learning 
materials that teachers were expected 
and trained to teach. 

The school had a history of being 
a closed system to the community, al- 
though the principal was trying to 
change this condition. There was little, 
if any, involvement or communication 
with the community and, specifically, 
parents. This lack of communication 
was made manifest through feelings of 
mistrust, anxiety, and blame. 

The school had two major needs as 
diagnosed by the consultants after 
talking with the principal and the 
teachers. The first need was to achieve 
an atmosphere of organizational sta- 
bility. The school needed to move 
from a state of daily crisis to a state 
in which the sources of crisis were 
dealt with and the focus of concern 
was on long-term rather than short- 
term operation. The second need was 
to develop a model of organizational 
decision-making that included teach- 
ers. 
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Organizational development— 
what happened? 


Organizationally, the school was 
structured around grade-level and 
problem-solving teams. The teams 
were made up of personnel in admin- 
istration, guidance, and special educa- 
tion. There were two teams of special 
teachers—teachers of art, music, and 
physical education. The teams were 
not helping to resolve school prob- 
lems. The teachers lacked skill in 
working together and had not devel- 
oped the behaviors necessary for col- 
laborative effort. In a sense, the teams 
were not operating according to de- 
sign. Something else was required to 
initiate change in the school. 

One of the change agents suggested 
that a representative cabinet of teach- 
ers and administrators be formed as a 
first step in organizational develop- 
ment. To form the cabinet, each team 
elected a representative to serve. From 
these representatives a chairman was 
elected—not the principal. The devel- 
opment of this body and its relation 
to the over-all functioning of the 
school is a fascinating evolutionary 
study in its own right (4). The cab- 
inet was originally seen by the prin- 
cipal as consultative, but at its first 
meeting, with the agreement of the 
principal, the cabinet became a school- 
wide decision-making group. The 
cabinet began its work by discussing 
mundane but germane school prob- 
lems such as deportment in the halls, 
playground duty, and individual chil- 
dren who posed problems. The dis- 


cussions broadened in scope when 
teachers realized that they really had 
the “power” to make decisions about 
policy and to produce change through 
efforts they initiated. 

Topics discussed later included 
areas dealing with the total school as 
an organization. What should the role 
of the principal be? What changes 
would help the whole school? What 
powers should the cabinet have? To 
test their strength, the teachers re- 
quested time for in-service training 
and the request was granted. The 
teachers’ broadened concern grew out 
of an increased awareness and identi- 
fication with schoolwide policy. The 
change was in contrast to concern 
only for problems vital to themselves 
as individual teachers. 

The new thrust was felt in the evo- 
lution of a new role for the cabinet. 
That role was to provide educational 
leadership for the community served 
by the school. One incident is worth 
reporting. he teachers felt that inte- 
gration of the city’s schools was essen- 
tial if they were to meet the needs of 
the culturally disadvantaged youth of 
the city. The cabinet drafted a formal 
demand, which was endorsed by the 
entire school, asking for immediate 
and full integration of the schools, 
with cross-bussing if necessary. The 
statement was distributed to the com- 
munity through the mass media. 
Though no systemwide action re- 
sulted, such unprecedented involve- 
ment in the educational policy of an 
entire district 1s not typical of teach- 
ers, though the course is laudable if 
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schools are to become open systems. 
The establishment of the cabinet facil- 
itated such action through the in- 
creased involvement of teachers in the 
making of school policy. 

The change agents were present at 
cabinet meetings to help on problems 
of group process and development. 
Fach meeting ended with an evalua- 
tion of the process and the feelings 
that emerged during the session. Hid- 
den feelings, non-verbal communica- 
tion, and blocks to understanding 
were discussed. The change agents 
worked with each team in the way 
they worked with the cabinet. The 
intervention was seen as vital and 
necessary to overcome defensiveness, 
distortion of communication, and hid- 
den feelings of mistrust, suspicion, 
and disagreement. Gradually team 
members achieved the interpersonal 
skills necessary to function efficiently 
without outside help. 

Home visits to parents increased in- 
volvement with the community. This 
simple procedure led to greater un- 
derstanding of pupils by teachers and, 
more important, gave parents and pu- 
pils evidence that teachers were con- 
cerned about developing a meaningful 
educational program. This perception 
was in sharp contrast to the general 
community feelings that schools were 
inadequate—a white man’s institution 
bent on maintaining black subservi- 
ence. 

Three half-day workshops were 
conducted for the staff. The first ses- 
sion focused on the role the principal 
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expected the teachers to play and on 
the role the teachers expected the 
principal to play. This experience 
helped teachers understand, in a non- 
threatening fashion, the reasons for 
the non-directive, non-authoritative 
style of the principal. The second 
meeting dealt with the functioning of 
the cabinet. The experience allayed 
the fears of some teachers that the 
cabinet was a principal-dominated 
faculty meeting and that teachers 
were being manipulated. Again, this 
experience opened channels of com- 
munication between and among 
teams. The third session dealt with 
typical problems teachers faced in 
working with children. Role-playing 
was used to develop alternative modes 
of coping with crises. 

In addition to these experiences, in- 
dividual counseling was provided for 
teams and individuals who asked for 
assistance. The rationale behind en- 
couraging such activity was that the 
teacher who could deal effectively 
with his personal problems was more 
likely to be successful in interaction 
with others—teachers and pupils. The 
change agents maintained a continual 
dialogue with the principal, for whom 
they served as counselors and advice- 
givers. 

Another feature of the organiza- 
tional development program was a six- 
week summer institute for the entire 
staff. The change agents conducted a 
one-week sensitivity training session. 
Work with community organizations, 
trips into the ghetto, and the writing 
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of behavioral objectives appropriate 
for the school and its clients contrib- 
uted to the institute as a meaningful 
and rewarding experience. 


The measurement of change 


The research conducted to assess 
the impact of the change program fo- 
cused on two basic questions. Did 
change occur in the school? If so, was 
the change in the direction of a par- 
ticipative-group organization? 

In January, 1969, the teachers who 
had served in the school from the time 
the new principal arrived responded 


tests for individual items and for clus- 
ters of items grouped to form the or- 
ganizational characteristics. 

Table 1 reports the mean scores for 
the pretest and the posttest on the 
Likert Profile for five organizational 
processes. At the time that this study 
was undertaken, the school form of 
the Likert Profile had not been devel- 
oped to include motivational and con- 
trol processes. Hence, only five, not 
seven, dimensions of the profile are 
included in this study. According to 
the mean scores during the period of 
transition (pretest), teacher percep- 


TABLE 1. Mean Scores on a Pretest and a Posttest on the Organizational Characteristics of a School* 


MEAN SCORES 


CHARACTERISTICS Pretest 
Leadership Processes 8.28 
Interaction-Influence Processes 10.17 
Communication Processes 8.60 
Decision-Making Processes 9.14 
Goal-Setting Processes 9.35 

Total—All Characteristics 8.83 


Posttest t-VALUES SIGNIFICANCE 
10.35 1.63 Not Significant 
12.58 3.03 0.005 
11.76 3.33 0.005 
12.54 2.94 0.005 
13.08 3.83 0.001 
11.45 2.09 0.05 


* Number of teachers whose scores are included varies from 14 to 26; mean scores and ¢ values have been weighted propor- 
tionately. A mean score of 1—5 indicates System 1. A mean score of 6-10 indicates System 2. A mean score of 11-15 indicates 


System 3. A mean score of 16-20 indicates System 4. 


to the Likert Profile of a School 
(Form for Teachers) (5). Teachers 
were asked to describe the school as 
they perceived it when the new prin- 
cipal began and as they perceived it 
“now.” Research using a similar in- 
dustrial form suggests that perceptions 
of “how it was” tend to be accurate. 
A research design that called for the 
collection of data before and after 
treatment would have been preferable 
to the design used, but the form for 
schools was not available until April, 
1969, too late to be used during the 
period of transition. 

The analysis used matched-pair t- 


tions of the organization fell mainly 
between System 2 and System 3. Ac- 
cording to Likert’s categories of man- 
agement style, the school was between 
the benevolent-authoritative system 
and the consultative system described 
in Phe Human Organization: Its Man- 
agement and Value (3). 

The results indicate that, with the 
exception of leadership processes, the 
organizational profile of the school 
moved toward System 4. A descrip- 
tion of the changes follows: 


1. Communication processes 
The system seemed to move from 
one in which communications were 
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mostly downward from principal to 
teachers to one in which communica- 
tions went both up and down. Com- 
munications that were often viewed as 
inaccurate and accepted, at times with 
suspicion, shifted to fairly accurate 
and usually accepted. 


2. Decision-making processes 


Perceptions of the decision-making 
system changed from a unilateral and 
man-to-man orientation to one that 
was characterized as freeing teachers 
to make specific decisions, both man- 
to-man and in the group. 


3. Interaction-influence processes 


In this case, the system appeared to 
move from an organization that had 
little teamwork or interaction be- 
tween teachers and principal and other 
teachers to an organization that had a 
moderate amount of teamwork and 
interaction, and often a fair amount 
of confidence and trust. 


4. Goal-setting processes 


In this case there was a shift from 
a situation in which goals were issued 
for teacher comment, without much 
teacher commitment to the goals, to a 
situation in which goals were estab- 
lished after discussion with teachers 
and a wider spread of school person- 
nel felt responsible for their achieve- 
ment. 

Although the leadership processes 
did not appear to have changed, the 
leadership of the principal was often 
seen as supportive and friendly in con- 
trast to always as in the participative- 
group (System 4) organization. Like- 
wise, teachers and principal showed 
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substantial—though not complete— 
confidence and trust in each other. 
‘Teachers’ ideas on academic matters 
were only sometimes sought by the 
principal. 

The data clearly show a change in 
the organization in the direction of 
System 4. Of the thirty-two items on 
the Profile of a School, the posttest 
scores for twenty-three were higher 
at the .05 level of significance. Of the 
nine that did not change significantly, 
only two dealt with an organizational 
characteristic other than leadership 
processes used. These results suggest 
that leader behavior, that is, the be- 
havior of the new principal, did not 
change appreciably from the time of 
transition to the time seventeen 
months later when the data were col- 
lected. If this is the case, the changes 
measured occurred in the organization 
itself and in the interpersonal interac- 
tion patterns of individuals in the 
school. 

Without measures of productivity, 
one cannot unequivocally assume that 
the System 4 organization is more ef- 
fective or productive in terms of the 
quality or the quantity of education 
provided. However, interviews con- 
ducted after the transition reveal that 
teachers were more satisfied with the 
school as a place to work; interaction 
between teachers had increased appre- 
ciably; involvement with the parents 
and the community had become the 
modus operandi; and teachers were 
using energies to meet the academic, 
social, emotional, and physical needs 
of pupils. Furthermore, the focus of 
attention had shifted from the individ- 
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ual classroom and the personal griev- 
ances and problems inherent in per- 
sonal aspects of dealing with pupils to 
the problems faced by the school as 


an organization. 


Facilitation of change—why did 
change occur? 

There is little doubt that many fac- 
tors could have contributed, and did 
contribute, to changes in the school. 
We cannot assume that our data ex- 
plain cause-and-effect relationships. 
Many of the changes in structure and 
process could not have occurred with- 
out the faith, the intellect, the charis- 
ma, and the commitment of the prin- 
cipal. The willingness of teachers to 
accept change is also a critical factor 
that cannot be overlooked. 

Despite the many factors that could 
have contributed, and inevitably did 
contribute, to the measured change, 
certain strategies used by the change 
agents can be examined in the light of 
the data obtained. 

The perceived leadership role of 
the principal and the processes he used 
did not change significantly over the 
seventeen-month period. This finding 
was predicted, since the consultants 
did not try to change his behavior. In 
contrast, the four other processes spe- 
cifically dealt with and measured by 
the Likert Profile of a School changed 
significantly, as Table 1 shows. 

The findings, therefore, lead us to 
believe that our diagnosis made at the 
outset of the project was correct. Our 
diagnosis at that time was that the 
school needed a stabilizing force. The 
cabinet facilitated meaningful deci- 


sion-making that tended to relieve 
day-to-day crises. Through the cab- 
inet, the entire faculty was mobilized 
in a manner that permitted meaning- 
ful dialogue and changed the expecta- 
tions that teachers and principal had 
of each other. It would be grossly in- 
correct to say that the cabinet and its 
effects came about painlessly or with- 
out conflict. In the process of change, 
teachers left and were asked to leave. 
Absence, which had been high for the 
school, remained considerably above 
average for schools in the district. Mo- 
rale, though not measured, was ob- 
served to be low for several months 
after the project started. 

The transition induced by the cab- 
inet might well have resulted in chaos 
had it not been for the continuing 
emphasis that the program placed on 
process. Our experience with educa- 
tors suggested that teachers and ad- 
ministrators typically avoid conflict— 
at almost any cost. Here, conflict was 
neither avoided nor solicited. But 
when it did occur, the expectation de- 
veloped that it would be dealt with 
openly rather than ignored. It is clear 
from our experience that teachers can 
develop interpersonal skills that per- 
mit honest and forthright overt ex- 
pression of feelings both friendly and 
hostile. Group process analysis, work- 
shops, and personal counseling were 
used to encourage, even require, open- 
ness and frankness. 

Through the two major thrusts— 
the development of the cabinet and 
the learning of interpersonal skills 
—the mode for problem-solving 
changed from one that was bureau- 
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cratic to one that was group-oriented. 
‘Teachers were involved in and shared 
responsibility for school problems. In- 
teraction, open and meaningful, per- 
mitted teachers to identify with others 
and with the school as an organiza- 
tion. And, as the data reveal, interac- 
tion, Communication, participation in 
decision-making and goal-setting in- 
creased significantly. 

The school did move toward the 
participative-group organization de- 
scribed by Likert. Further, other ex- 
periences with groups which have 
tried to change reinforce our feelings 
that the introduction of the cabinet 
and the concern with interpersonal 
skills account for a large measure of 
the success of the change process. 

The authors believe that organiza- 
tional changes encouraged and facili- 
tated through organizational develop- 
ment activities involving outside 
change agents may provide a practical 
model for changing the group pro- 
cesses under which schools tend to 
operate. 

The data collected establish only a 
tentative relationship between specific 
training activities and the change in 
organizational characteristics noted. 
Our thought is that the environment, 
the desire for change, the leadership 
of the principal, and the interventions 
of the change agents combined to fa- 
cilitate the changes that occurred. 

It is our hope that present involve- 
ment in organizational development in 
other school settings with markedly 
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different variables will further clarify 
some of the critical factors involved in 
change in school organization. Until 
data and observations can be col- 
lected and compared, or until a more 
rigidly controlled experiment can be 
conducted, this study may suggest 
tentative directions that administra- 
tors, teachers, and change agents 
might take. 

Finally, we conclude that schools, 
like other organizations, can change 
significantly and that the Likert Pro- 
file of a School (Form for Teachers) 
provides a reasonable measure of such 
changes. Furthermore, we hypothesize 
that subsequent research will indicate 
that school organization dynamics are 
related to leadership, teacher satisfac- 
tion, and effectiveness. 
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